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INTERIOR DECORATION OF CITY HOUSES. 



By Ralph A. Cram. 



A MUSIC ROOM. (SEE PAGE 77). 



IT is very curious to note how although the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries have by their realism and democracy 
effectually killed each other phase of art, music, the most 
subtle and spiritual of all, has, in these dark ages of art, grown 
into all its great glory, and how now, even while the renaissance 
of the graphic art and sculpture and architecture is in its very 
beginning, music, youngest born of all, grows from the temporary 
weakness of the last fifty years to the vast strength and grandeur 
of Wagner and Brahims. If anything could prove the existence 
of a latent art spirit among us it would be our wise and appre- 
ciative favor for the new covenant of music : in this regard we 
stand before England, far ahead of France, where the artistic 
spirit is so small that it may be utterly crushed by political 
pique. With the musical development of America has come wide 
practical interest, and we venture to suggest that in twenty 
years a music room will be found as universally in large houses 
as is the library to day. 

The library is a centre of thought, study and intellectual 
culture, a room for the gathering of students, to be sought on a 
cold winter day, where, with painted windows, we can shut out 
the gloom without and with a blazing fire warm our chilled 
faculties. The music room should be equally irresistible, equally 
fascinating : not a professional room, but an art centre in the 
house. Why should we not have in each home of cultured 
means a centre of art, where should be gathered the pictures 
and treasures, where one could surround one'self with all the 
beauties of color and form, and where among these one could 
listen to. music ?. It has been held of late that the true Ameri- 
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DESIGN FOR DECORATIVE PANEL, BY ALFRED THOMPSON. 

can must work in some way, that he must be a professional 
man. Singularly enough those who said this failed to discrimi- 
nate between trade and production. We must all be producers 
if we can, but if we can not, it is no honor to us to give our 
lives to commercial matters, necessary as is this branch of indus- 
try. It is coming to be seen now that the true development 
of the individual is the reason of life, and therefore the old idea 
that a man must be professional is largely losing ground. As 
the nation grows older it grows away from its rather childish 
democracy towards true aristocracy. Therefore we all hope that 
the time may come when, personal culture being accepted as the 
object of life, each house will be truly the home of its owner, 
not his lodgings, but the place where mostly he lives. Then we 
shall find always the house dividing itself into literary, artistic 
and social sections, each varying in importance, one always with 
the dominance according to the tastes of the inhabitant. 

There is something very appropriate in uniting so all 
branches of art : they have long enough been divided. We needs 
must realize that your true actor, poet, painter and musician 
belong together. Yet the arts can not be divided, but are one. 
To a true lover of music fitting surroundings are almost impera- 
tive. Color and tone belong together, and music heard in an 
old world cathedral is far more impressive than when we listen 
in a temporary concert hall here in America. It is the realiza- 
tion of the unity of art that gives to the music of Wagner some- 
thing of its phenomenal power. So by all means let us make a 
music room a treasure house of art : let us divide our home into 
temples to different gods, setting the statue of Ath6n6 in honor 
in our libraries, the head of Apollo in our music rooms and gal- 
leries. We do not enough realize that art in any form is not 
amusement. By trying to make German, like Italian, opera a 
social event, we degrade the noblest art and prove our own in- 
herent vulgarity. 

So in this house we are designing we now have a music 
room large, full of sun, but still dark in effect, with nothing to 
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break the prevalent tone of warmth and repose. The color must 
be full and rich, low toned of course, but accented brilliantly 
here and here. I fear we have hardly a just sense of color in 
decoration, either we chose a scheme which is quite out of har- 
mony with the purposes of the room or we ruin everything by 
some sudden piece of color which antagonizes all the rest. I only 
know of one architectural firm in America now who justly ap- 
preciate the value of color in outward architecture, Messrs. 
McKiin, Mead & White, although our good interior decorators 
are far more numerous. 

The sketch shown with this paper needs little description, 
for the decoration of a music room must vary so entirely with 
the owner's conception of music. Of course anything glaring is 
out of place, nothing must oflfend the eye in any way, and for 
our own part we should much prefer a room where the decora- 
tion was most luxurious and rich in color. With the wood ma- 
hogany or dark cherry the wall space might be of the same colors, 
lighter, and brightened with metallic colors, while the ceiling 
could be of wood enamelled in the same lighter tone with panels 
of still lighter stamped paper or leather, gold mingling freely in 
the beams of the ceiling and with the figures of the paper. 
When with purple tones worked into the rugs on the floor and 
echoed on the walls and panels of the ceiling, we should obtain 
a chord of color of exceeding depth and richness. Invariably 
the furniture should be most seductive and comfortable and 
truly for use. We can tolerate no prim chairs and rigid sofas 
here, but instead cushions, sleepy chairs and low divans. 

A pianoforte is a vile thing artistically. I. have only seen 
two tolerable ones in my life, both in London, one owned by 
Alma Tadema, the other by Mr. William Graham, and these 
were both so beautiful that it became clear that it was solely 
because of our depraved taste and the curious perversity of 
manufacturers tnat we were forced to endure the shocking mon- 
strosities of polished rosewood that now we can get alone. The 
time is coming when we 7nust have a decent piano design, for 
now one will ruin any scheme of decoration. It is pretty ex- 



pensive to have one designed especially, but it pays in the end. 
Why will not some one work to adopt the Byzantine school of 
Romanesque art to pianoforte design ? It is admirQ,bly appro- 
priate, and now that Romanesque has been accepted by the best 
of our oldest architects and by the younger men as the future 
style of America, the use of the Byzantine influence will be no 
instance of misapplied art. 



Hints on Wood Staining.— To give a polish to natural 
wood, which shall develop rather than otherwise, its grain, and 
render it sightly, there is nothing better than coats of shellac 
subsequently sandpapered. As many as seven coats may be 
given, unless the article is of oak, ash, cherry or black walnut, 
when three are sufficient. Hair cloth folded in the middle, 
dipped in raw linseed oil and lightly sprinkled with powdered 
pumice stone is used for what is technically known as rubbing, 
or rendering the surface smooth. The process is followed by a 
coating of benzine to clean off, wiping dry with a cloth. 

Staining of wood as a means of securing for it any color or 
shade of color, and differs essentially in results from graining, as 
no endeavor is made to produce lights or champs, hearts or 
growths, crotchets or feathers, knots, etc. If the wood is not 
dense or compact it may be advisable only to distribute the 
color by the color varnish process, but in the case of sycamore, 
holly, chestnut, beech or maple, are ordinarily best treated by a 
weak solution of stain, several coats being added to that laid on 
the ground, with leveling down after each coating to a little 
more than half the tint required, the last coating completing 
the required depth of tone and color. 

The advantage of several coats is that if the surface is 
scratched the fracture will not show the contrasting hue of the 
wood. Such substance as tumeric, saffron, annatto, gamboge, etc., 
give almost every shade of yellow ; dragon's blood and saunderS 
wood will yield reds of varying degrees of strength, while the 
addition of a little logwood will render the red of a darker or 
brownish tint. Madder of different tones is also used. 




DESIGN FOR OFFICE DESK. 

To be made of oak, stained olive green ; hinges and strap work of brass ; curtains of plush, of sienna yellow tone. Desk is closed by flexible cover sliding 
in circular grooves cut in side pieces of projecting table. Rich carvings in gable. 
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